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In This Issue 


We regret exceedingly to announce that this 
will be the last issue of the SourHERN OBSERVER. 
It has been a pleasure to publish this magazine 
primarily devoted to the reviewing of books about 
the South and those by Southern authors. 


We deeply appreciate the encouragement and 
support from our readers in this area and 
throughout the country. 





George C. Osborn, author of “Woodrow Wil- 
son: Southerner,” is with the University of 


Florida. 


The article is appropriate at this time since 
this month marks the 100th anniversary of 


Woodrow Wilson’s birth. The bitterness of the 
controversies that raged during his lifetime over 
his policies is about gone and no longer serves to 
cloud the evaluation of Wilson’s greatness. 
More and more the historians are coming to the 
conclusion that Woodrow Wilson was one of the 
very few of our greatest American leaders. 





Colonel L. E. Limbert, author of the article on 
William Walker, lives in San Antonio, Texas. 





David J. Harkness, regular contributor, is Ex- 
tension Librarian at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 





John David Marshall who has contributed the 
interesting column “Bibliophile’s Noteboo!:” each 
month is Head of the Reference Department, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute Library, Auburn, 
Alabama. 





Forrest F. Reed, author of the book review 
“Children of Calamity,” is editor of the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER and Managing Partner of 
a wholesale book firm in Nashville, the Tennessee 
Book Company. 
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Woodrow Wilson: Southerner 


By GEorGE C. OsBoRN 


There was born on December 28, 1856 to 


Joseph Ruggles Wilson and his wife Janet Wood- 
row Wilson a son whom they christened Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson. Tommy, as the new arrival 
soon came to be called, was the first son, but the 
third child, of his parents. Born in the manse of 
First Preshyterian Church at Staunton, Virginia, 
where his father was the minister, Wilson always 
spoke with pride of his southern heritage. “Some- 
times,” he said, “a man’s rootage means more 
than his leafage.” 


Many have written biographies of Woodrow 
Wilson and numerous others have penned ar- 
ticles on various phases of his varied and dis- 
tinguished life. Few, however, have portrayed 
him as an illustrious son of the South. This arti- 
cle seeks to reveal Woodrow Wilson, the only 
Southerner to become President of the United 
States since the War Between the States, as a 
product of the section of his nativity. Indeed, 
it is fitting that this be done in this the centennial 
year of Wilson’s birth. 

Within two years of Tommy's birth, the family 
moved to Augusta, Georgia where the father had 
accepted a call to pastor the First Presbyterian 
Church. In Augusta the Wilson lad lived during 
the war years and in the early years of Recon- 
struction following. It was here that his earliest 
memories were formed; here that he first learned 
the destructive nature of warfare; here that his 
father, stern disciplinarian that he was, began 
to teach his first-born son the necessity of using 
chaste and correct English in expressing one’s 
thoughts. The lad was told repeatedly that he 
should use the precise word and sentence struc- 
ture to convey the exact idea that he desired to 
give to his audience. 

Not all of the time which the busy father found 
to spend with his son was consumed in speech 
instruction, nor in reading aloud to his attentive 
son excellently written essays, biographies or ora- 
tions. Father and son occasionally were observed 
playing tag in the manse yard under the long 
overhanging branches of the trees or chasing each 
other as they darted among the flowering shrubs. 


Sometimes this companionable father-son-couple 
retired to the manse for a game of billiards or a 
contest at chess. Never a match for his father 
at the latter, Tommy sometimes bested him in 
the former. Again, Tommy frequently accom- 
panied his ministerial father as he visited his 
spiritual flock during week-day afternoons. 
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THE Pusiic Scnoor systems of the deep 


South were established by the notorious trium- 


virate—Negroes, carpetbaggers and scalawags— 


in the Reconstruction period. Consequently, 
Tommy Wilson as other Southern youngsters of 
middle class parents, attended private schools. 
In Augusta, the Wilson boy became a pupil of 
Joseph T. Derry, Later, after 1870, when the 
Reverend Wilson moved to Columbia, South 
Carolina, Tommy entered a second private school ; 
this time that of Charles H. Barnwell. 

While the Wilson family lived in this South 
Carolina metropolis, Tommy Wilson, in July 
1873, affiliated with the religion of his parents 
and joined the First Presbyterian Church. This 
congregation was a loyal member of the Presby- 
terian Church South which the Reverend Wilson 
had done much to create. In fact, in 1861 the 
organizational meeting had heen held in father 
Wilson’s church in Augusta. Joining a Presby- 
terian church was a very significant event in 
Tommy’s life. Calvinistic theology as believed 
by Southern Presbyterians shed a bright light of 
faith and duty along Wilson’s pathway of activity 
throughout his entire life. 

In September, 1873, young Wilson entered 
Davidson College in North Carolina. For several 
years previous to Woodrow’s entrance to David- 
son his father had served on the Board of Trus- 
tees. At this Presbyterian institution Tommy 
enrolled in the Eumenian Literary Society, 
studied enough to pass all of his courses, though 
he did not excel in any subject, violated no rules 
against misconduct, and went out for the baseball 
team. The coach, when asked about Tommy 
Wilson’s ability as a ball player, replied that, 
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“Tommy would make a good ball player if he 
wasn’t so lazy.” 

The next fifteen months Tommy Wilson spent 
at home recovering from a prolonged illness and 
aiding the family as it moved again. This time 
the trek was to Wilmington, North Carolina, 
where Dr. Wilson became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church. At Wilmington, Tommy 
frequented the docks, boarded the merchant 
vessels and at least once thought seriously of 
fleeing the parental roof to become a crewman 
on a ship of trade. He yearned to see the world 
as he confided to his mother; but she, knowing 
best, convinced her son of his intended error. 
The boy remained at home and returned to 
school. 

In September 1875 a tall, thin, angular youth 
was seen on the campus of Princeton College. 
This young man, a total stranger, presented a 
letter of introduction to President James McCosh. 
The letter was signed by an old friend, Joseph 
Ruggles Wilson and informed the President that 
the youth who stood before him was Reverend 
Wilson’s son Thomas Woodrow. Located out 
of the South, to be sure, but Princeton College 
was a Presbyterian educational center of which 
the elder Wilson was an alumnus. 
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HeRE in this ancient college, founded in colonial 
days, Tommy Wilson came to himself intellec- 
tually. He did not make the Honor Roll nor 
the Dean’s List, but he passed all his work 
with creditable grades. Tommy was very active 
in the Whig Literary Society—Whig Hall, it was 
called. 
Glee Club, which was already gaining fame 
throughout the East. Tommy possessed a high 
tenor voice that blended well with those of others. 
In addition to his course work, his Whig Hall 
activities, his repeated practices and performances 
with the Glee Club, Tommy attended regularly 
many of the athletic games held on the campus. 
Tommy frequented these contests but only as a 


He became a member of the Princeton 


spectator, not as a participant. In the spring of 
1879 Tommy Wilson graduated at Princeton, 
barely making the first third of his class. 

With an A.B. degree tucked under his edu- 


cational belt, Wilson returned to the South as he 
continued his education by enrolling in the law 
school of the University of Virginia. The 
shadows of the founder, Thomas Jefferson, were 
still intellectually visible on the Charlottesville 
campus, in September, 1879, when Wilson en- 
rolled in Professor John B. Minor’s classes in 
the law school. The young Wilson welcomed 
the opportunity of continuing his education in his 
native South. Here Tommy joined, for the first 
time, a fraternity—the Phi Kappa Psi. The 
young Wilson delved widely into the early history 
of the United States and into that of England, 
especially the constitutional histery of these two 
countries. Wilson began going on week-ends 
across the Blue Ridge Mountains to visit Harriet 
Woodrow, the lovely daughter of his mother’s 
brother Thomas Woodrow. A student at Au- 
gusta Female Seminary (since 1895, Mary Bald- 
win Seminary) Hattie, or Harriet, was revealing 
extraordinary talents in her formal studies as 
well as in instrumental music and voice. Very 
soon Woodrow fell desperately in love with his 
first cousin Hattie. These repetitious treks to 
Staunton, in addition to the extensive reading 
Wilson was endeavoring to do in fields of his 
interests, plus his activities as a leader in the 
Jefferson Literary Society and, most of all, the 
demands of his law courses were too much for 
young Wilson’s frail constitution. Because of 
ill health, he abruptly withdrew from the univer- 
sity in December, 1880. 

Wilson’s formal education was renewed in the 
fall of 1883 at the Johns Hopkins University 
as he began a two year period as a graduate 
student. This was another private educational in- 
stitution and on the periphery of Wilson’s South- 
land. As a member of the Hopkins Literary 
Society Wilson continued his forensic training 
which he had begun years earlier at Davidson. 
Sometimes Wilson sang in groups at the First 
Presbyterian Church but there was no glee club 
as at Princeton. 
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WHILE WILSON attended his graduate semi- 
nars at Johns Hopkins, may we trace briefly 
other phases of Wilson’s personality which were 








exemplified in his youth. In communities in 
which Wilson grew up there were occasional de- 
bating clubs which met periodically. To these 
meetings Tommy sometimes went and interuiit- 
tently participated. Moreover, watching his 
father in the pulpit Sunday after Sunday was an 
education itself in the art of elocution. According 
to the press reports from the towns where the 
Reverend Joseph R. Wilson was minister, he was 
an effective preacher, a dramatic pulpiteer, a pro- 
found proclaimer, and an accomplished orator. 
Indeed, Tommy’s father influenced him greatly in 
becoming a foremost public speaker. Mention 
has already been made of Wilson’s participating 
in debates in the Eumenian Literary Society at 
Davidson, the Whig Society at Princeton, the 
Jefferson at the University of Virginia, and the 
Hopkins at the Johns Hopkins University. For 
years, in the formative periods of his life, Wood- 
row Wilson both heard and practiced debating 
and oratory. Although Wilson early became a 
foremost public speaker in the South where 
oratory is an art, he never appealed to the emo- 
tions of his audiences. He was no ranting 
demagogue but rather won his hearers through 
stimulating and convincing intellectual arguments. 


Generally speaking, Wilson’s biographers do 
not give enough attention to his Southern ro- 
mances. While a student at Charlottesville, 
Wilson had his first serious love affair. That 
he neglected his courses at law for the company 
of his cousin is obvious from letters which Wood- 
row wrote Hattie (These letters are now in the 
Princeton University Library.) Definitely, the 
young Wilson’s emotional response to the lovely 
Hattie’s charms contributed to his withdrawal 
from the Law School. Although Wilson’s pro- 
posal for his cousin’s hand in marriage was 
quickly and firmly rejected, he affirmed his undy- 
ing love for his “Darling Cousin,” as he some- 
times called her. 


When Wilson hung out his professional shingle 
as a lawyer, he chose Atlanta. As the embryonic 
barrister stated, he was a young Southerner, 
ambitious and energetic, beginning his career in 
his native Southland. Throughout the first, and 
only, year Wilson ever practiced law he hardly 
earned his salt. Atlanta had too many lawyers 
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or too few people. In law, as in his first ro- 
mance, Wilson was a complete failure. By no 
means, however, were the months spent in At- 
lanta lost to Wilson. He did much reading, wrote 
some articles for publication, met Walter Hines 
Page, testified before a Congressional tariff com- 
mission, and in April, 1883, became very much 
interested in Ellen Axson, the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman at Rome, Georgia. 


With a second romance budding rapidly and 


with personal disillusionment in the legal pro- 


fession, Wilson returned to his formal education. 
In June 1885, after two years in the graduate 
school at Johns Hopkins University, Wilson and 
Ellen Axson were married. The Reverend Wil- 
son aided Ellen’s grandfather, the Reverend I. 
S. K. Axson in performing the marriage cere- 
mony in the Independent Presbyterian Church 
at Savannah, Georgia. The newly weds spent 
their honeymoon in a little cottage in the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina. 
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WITHIN A relative few years Woodrow and 
Ellen became the parents of three children, all 
girls. Twice during the first four years of their 
married life Ellen Wilson, heavy with child, 
journeyed from Bryn Mawr College, near Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, where Woodrow was teach- 
ing, to Gainesville, Georgia. At Gainesville, in 
the home of an aunt, Ellen gave birth to her first 
two babies. They too were natives to the deep 
South. The third child was born in Middletown, 
Connecticut, where Wilson at that time was pro- 
fessor at Wesleyan University. 

Not only were Woodrow and Ellen, as well as 
two of their three daughters, Southern born, but 
as the children grew into lovely lassies and 
blossomed out into adorable young ladies the 
Wilson family became a splendid example of the 
traditional Southern type. Southern household 
traditions were evident in several ways in this 
family. In the first place, the husband and father 
was honored and revered. In this family of 
ladies each seemed anxious to outdo the others 
in thoughtful courtesies extended to the man of 
the house. Wilson, traveling frequently, wit- 
nessed often amusing scenes or heard humorous 
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anecdotes which he came home to describe or to 
relate to the members of his family. While the 
girls were yet young an old organ was purchased, 
later to be replaced by a costly piano. As each 
of the children learned how to play the instru- 
ment there were regular singing festivals in the 
Wilson home. Woodrow delighted the family 
by singing Southern Negro spirituals, or native 
songs in the Irish dialect or Scottish songs in the 
brogue of the Scots. No mother was ever more 
devoted to her children than was Ellen Wilson. 
Nor was there a mother who used more intelli- 
gence and tact in dealing with a family than 
did the mistress of the Wilson household. If ever 
a man had encouragement and inspiration from 
his wife, that person was Woodrow Wilson. 

The Wilson family typified Southern traditions 
in that for years one or more relatives lived with 
the family. Usually these were a younger sister 
or brother, or, perhaps, some nephew or niece. 
These younger folk lived with the Wilsons in 
order to attend the college or the university 
where Woodrow was teaching. Even others, more 
distantly related became members of the house- 
hold for years. They, also, were educated while 
under the Wilson roof. 

The Wilsons entertained many friends for long 
visits. This, too, in the nineteenth century, and 
earlier, was quite common throughout the South. 
The dearest of these friends became ‘‘cousins” to 
the three young Wilson daughters and remained 
that for the rest of their lives. The two Smith 
sisters from New Orleans, Anna Harris of Rome, 
Georgia, or Mary and Florence Hoyt were ex- 
amples of Ellen and Woodrow’s devoted friends 
who were called “cousins” by the Wilson girls. 
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As A LECTURER and as a writer Wilson pro- 
claimed his Southern influences. On the lecture 
platform he was an accomplished public speaker. 
A reading of the Wilson lectures which have re- 
mained will reveal the speaker’s repeated refer- 
ences to the South, his complete familiarity with 
the region and his deep affection for his native 
land. Moreover, Wilson at times selected 
Southern topics to discuss publicly or Southern 
historical characters as the subject of his orations. 
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His lecture on Robert Edward Lee on January 
19, 1909—the centennial of Lee’s birth—was 
widely circulated and generously praised. 


The only biography that Wilson ever wrote was 
of George Washington. This book is essentially 
a tribute of a nineteenth century Southern aristo- 
crat to an eighteenth century Southern Federalist. 
Both were Virginians. In several of Wilson's 
political essays, and in his lectures on constitu- 
tional government at Columbia University in 
1908, the theme of States Rights is mentioned 
again and again. He was no extremist on this 
issue; he did not attempt to revoke the War 
Between the States, or to reestablish John C. 
Calhoun’s nullification theory. Certainly, he 
maintained that the states should be kept strong 
and powerful, always on a constitutional basis. 
Several reviewers of Wilson’s Division and Re- 
union criticised him for his pro-Southern bias 
in writing of the period of the War and Recon- 
struction. 

In 1890 Wilson returned to Princeton as pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Politics. In June 
1902 he became President of this university. Un- 
der his leadership, Princeton became one of the 
foremost universities of the nation. In 1910 this 
Southern-born educator resigned to accept the 
Democratic nomination for governor of his 
adopted state, New Jersey. Elected by a large 
majority he immediately became one of the 
strongest contenders for the presidential nomina- 
tion of the Democracy in 1912. He won the 
nomination in Baltimore and later the election. 
In March 1813 he moved his offices from Trenton 
to the White House. 

As Wilson moved into the White House the 
South sectionally returned to the saddle of control 
in our national capital. Wilson headed the Execu- 
tive Department, Chief Justice White of the Su- 
preme Court was a Louisianian. Of the ten mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet five were Southern- 
ers; McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury was born 
and raised in Georgia, Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy hailed from North Carolina, a Tennessean, 
McReynolds became Attorney-General, Texas 
was represented by two of her sons, namely 
Burleson and Houston who were Post-Master 
General and Secretary of Agriculture, respec- 








tively. Not within the memory of those of Wil- 
son’s generation had the nation seen as many 
Southerners in the President’s official family. In 
the diplomatic corps the South returned to her 
ante-bellum position of due recognition. Wilson 
named a North Carolinian, Walter Hines Page 
to the Court of St. James, and a Virginian, 
Thomas Nelson Page as Ambassador to Rome. 
Other Southerners received lesser significant 
posts, such as Stovall of Georgia, Minister to 
Cuba and Richardson of Mississippi as under- 
secretary to St. Petersburg. Moreover, Wilson’s 
roving ambassador was Colonel Edward M. 
House, a Texan. Nor did Wilson fail the South 
when vacancies occurred on the Supreme Court. 
He appointed McReynolds of Tennessee and 
Brandeis of Kentucky to early vacancies on this 
court. 
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WHEN ONE examines the leadership of Congress, 
the South’s preeminence is even more obvious. 
The overwhelming majority of the committee 
chairmanships in both the House of Represen- 
tatives and in the Senate were held by South- 
erners, As Wilson’s New Freedom began to take 
shape in congressional enactments, invariably it 
was a Southern Congressman or Senator who, 
as chairman of the committee that had jurisdic- 
tion over the bill, was in charge of the measure 
as it journeyed through the halls of Congress 
toward the Chief Executive’s desk. Underwood 
of Alabama and Simmons of North Carolina were 
responsible for the tariff bill; Glass, a Virginian 
and Owens an Oklahomian (on the periphery of 
the South) had custody of the Federal Reserve 
Banking Bill; Clayton of Alabama and Newlands, 
a native of Mississippi, were in charge of anti- 
trust legislation. 

President Wilson’s Southern heritage was re- 
vealed in his determined opposition to woman suf- 
frage. He did not, however, voice the reason 
given by many members of Congress from the 
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South for his opposition; that is, Negro women 
being given the ballot. Rather, he stated that 
women generally were not interested in politics 
and gave his own wife and daughters as examples. 
Again, Wilson, the Southerner, encouraged race 
segregation among civil service employees in the 
Post Office Department and in the Treasury De- 
partment. He contended that segregation was 
best for both races. 

Nor was the President unmindful of his South- 
land when he acted in foreign affairs. For ex- 
ample, when Wilson decided to announce a new 
policy for the improvement of our relations with 
the Latin American countries, he journeyed to 
Mobile, in the heart of Dixie, and before a meet- 
ing of the Southern Business Congress announced 
the famous Mobile Doctrine. ‘The United 
States,” he said on this occasion, “will never 
again seek one additional foot of territory by con- 
quest.” Troubled with a Calvinistic conscience, 
Wilson endeavored to compensate Colombia for 
the injury inflicted by Theodore Roosevelt in 
encouraging the Panaman Revolution of 1903. 
The President’s attitude towards the Mexican 
dictator, Huerta, was exactly that of a Southern 
gentleman’s attitude towards a known scoundrel, 
namely, he would have nothing to do with the 
Assassin—not even recognize him. When Wilson 
went to war, in April 1917, to rid the seas of 
sub-surface submarine bandits, he was following 
in the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson, an earlier 
Virginia President, who went to war to drive 
Barbary pirates, in surface vessels, from the seas. 

Need more evidence be given to substantiate 
the varied and multiple influences of the South 
on her illustrious son—Woodrow Wilson? His 
place as one of our five or six really great presi- 
dents is well established. The South gladly 
pauses to pay tribute, in this the centennial year 
of his birth, to one of her illustrious sons who 
exemplified, to such an unusual degree, her 
noblest _ traditions, to Woodrow Wilson, 
Southerner. 
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Bibliophile’s Notebook 


a final word from JoHN Davip MARSHALL 


Isewhere in this issue you will find a state- 
ment relative to the suspension of publication of 
this magazine, for with this issue the SoUTHERN 
OBSERVER rounds out its fourth and final year 
of publication. The long-felt need in the South 
for a magazine whose chief emphasis is on the 
Southern literary and publishing scene has been 
filled with distinction by the SOUTHERN OBSER- 
ver. I for one am sure that the magazine’s some 
2,000 subscriber’s will agree with me on this 
point, and I am also sure that they will miss re- 
ceiving the SOUTHERN OBSERVER in the months 
to come. 

It goes without saying that the editors have 
been unusually successful in achieving their aim 
of keeping readers informed about the fascinating 
world of Southern life and letters. By means of 
hook reviews and special articles, readers have 
been able to keep up with what is going on in 
the South—and elsewhere, for the editors have 


not been content to observe the Southern scene 


alone. Each month they have brought you a 
timely article and/or book review dealing with 
some aspect of the world at large. 

To have had a part—however snrall—in the 
publication of the SouTHERN OBSERVER has been 
for me a particularly satisfying experience; and 
to have been one of the Contributing Editors— 
along with Alfred Leland Crabb, North Calla- 
han David J. Harkness, et al— is a privilege that 
I shall not soon forget. 

There is perhaps nothing that I enjoy quite 
so much as writing and talking about books and 
things bookish. It has been a very real pleasure 
and privilege for me to have had the pages of the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER open to me for my monthly 
column of book notes and for an occasional and/or 
book review. And so let me use this thirty- 
sixth and final ‘‘Bibliophile’s Notebook” to say 
to the editors and to the readers of the SOUTHERN 
OBSERVER “Thank you.” 
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William Walker 
Doctor—Law yer—Chief 


By L. E. LimBert 


When the stories of great adventurers are 
being told none hold greater interest than do 
those relating to the remarkable combatants whom 
history defines as soldiers of fortune. The ven- 
turesome characters have spiced the pages of 
history well with their courage and singular ex- 
ploits in an extraordinary manner. [Endowed 
with sufficient egotism, a measure of ability and 
unlimited courage they went forth in support of 
a cause in which they believed their talents could 
best be applied and which appeared at the time 
to be the fulfillment of their ambition and destiny. 
A few returned home a hero while others 
Whatever may have prompted their 
career, success or failure, they were never lacking 


perished. 


in courage, the basic ingredient of their trade. 
As brave a man as ever pursued the role of 
soldier of fortune and with considerable acclaim 
was none other than William Walker of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Born in Nashville, May 8, 1824, William 
Walker, son of a strict and devout father, a local 
banker, was reading Cicero and the Latin Classics 
at age 12 and a graduate of the University of 
Nashville—now the distinguished George Pea- 
body College for Teachers—at age 14. He was, 
by reason of his training in childhood, disposition 
and his father’s preference inclined toward the 
ministry. He elected not the ministerial but the 
medical profession and graduated in medicine 
with the appropriate degree from the University 
of Philadelphia. He now proceeds to Europe 
where he engaged in advanced medical study at 
the University of Edinburgh, the University of 
Heidelberg and the University of Paris. After 
practicing medicine for a short period in both 
Philadelphia and Nashville he found the pro- 
fession wholly unsuited to his temperment, as- 
cetic attitude and health and gave it up. His 
restive spirit craved more action than the medical 
profession afforded. 

He proceeded to New Orleans where he took up 
the study of law and subsequently passed the 


bar examination. He now engaged in legal prac- 
tice for a short while but finding the tedium of 
the courtroom and the law office and legal practice 
in general an insufferable bore he gave it up to 
enter the field of journalism and began writing 
for a local newspaper, “The Crescent.” Being 
an unsuccessful paper is soon discontinued and 
passed out of existence leaving Walker with the 
choice of resuming medical practice, the legal 
profession or moving on. He chose the latter 
course and was soon off to the West Coast to 
rub elbows with the multitudes of the roaring 
gold rush of 1849. 
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WHILE IN New Orleans he fell in love for the 
only time in his life, however, his marriage to 
the beautiful Miss Helen Martin was never con- 
summated as she was stricken with yellow fever 
and died on the eve of their marriage. With 
her passing Walker no longer had ties in New 
Orleans and the urge to proceed to San Francisco 
and to mingle with those storming that city and 
the gold camps in search of an easy fortune, was 
most compelling. His restive spirit again burst- 
ing for action it would seem that California had 
much to offer one with his mood, background 
and disposition. In California he alternately 
practiced medicine, some law, but mostly journal- 
ism. In the latter field he was affiliated with the 
San Francisco Herald becoming an editor on this 
paper at the age of 28 years. Here in California 
he appeared to be among his element in that 
he circulated among the restless catagory of ruf- 
filans, rogues and free-booters of the roaring 
camps and San Francisco streets. His experi- 
ences included fighting a duel and continually 
extricating himself from assorted difficulties 
founded on his newspaper attacks on California 
justice and law. Fired again by his restless urge, 
egotism and imagination he now entered into a 
conspiracy to “colonize” Lower California. 
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The Mexican government taking a dim view 
of such enterprises and projects denied Walker 
permission to undertake any form of “coloniza- 
Undaunted by the 
official Mexican attitude he was now determined 


tion” in Lower California. 


to proceed with his colonizing plan and accom- 
plish his objective with the force of arms. He 
was now fully determined to establish in Lower 
California, “The Independent Republic of Lower 
California,” come what may. His objective de- 
termined, he recruited sufficient support in San 
Francisco for the organization of a small force 
of free-booters, and fortune hunters from the 
streets and gold camps with which to undertake 
his mission. The self-appointed “General,” 
wholly without any military training, knowledge, 
or even basic understanding of same, assembled 
his “army” of 45 free-booters and rogues, char- 
ters the brig “Caroline” and sailed on October 
16, 1853 for La Paz, Lower California, prepared 
by his standards to take over the country. 
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DESPITE HIS gross inexperience, lack of equip- 
ment and discipline “General” Walker and his 
buccaneers captured La Paz and then Ensenada 
without even token resistance from the local na- 
tive garrison and on November 8, 1853, set him- 
self up as Master of a Mexican state and estab- 
lished by his own decree, “The Republic of Lower 
California, Free Sovereign and Independent,” 
with himself as President thereof. Sparked by 
the results achieved to date Walker’s next ob- 
jective was to take over the Mexican state of 
Sonora. Declaring that the Mexican government 
had too long neglected the welfare of its people 
in Lower California and Sonora he was now con- 
vinced that his manifest destiny was to do as 
much for these people as had General Sam Hous- 
ton for the people of Texas. Accordingly, he 
issued a decree on January 18, 1854, establish- 
ing “The Republic of Sonora,” comprising the 
State of Lower California and the State of Sonora. 

The Mexican government was now taking a 
very dim view of Walker’s effrontery and expedi- 
tion and now prepared to run him out of Mexico. 
When he set out on March 20, 1854 for Sonora 
his “army” of approximately 100 rogues, rascals 


and free-booters were poorly equipped in all re- 
spects, especially provisions. Moreover, he was 
harassed by Mexican bandits, unfriendly Indians, 
desertions, sickness and the untamed desert and 
the elements. Unable to cope with all these factors 
and torments, plus the advancing Mexican forces, 
he retreated to the US Border and surrendered 
to the US government forces in San Diego on 
March 31, 1854, and with his “army” was re- 
turned to San Francisco. There he was received 
with honor and acclaim by local citizens. He 
went on trial in Federal court in June 1854 for 
filibustering and was acquitted, the hero of the 
day. His immediate associates were not so for- 
tunate. The remnants of “The First Independence 
Battalion” under “General” Walker, went to jail 
for violating the neutrality laws; “General” Wil- 
liam Walker went free! 
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THE Mexican War was followed by a struggle 
between the United States and Great Britain for 
the control of Central America. The British, es- 
tablished in Honduras since 1642, were doing 
quite as they pleased, played one Central Ameri- 
can state off against the other to circumvent any 
action against British interests. Central Ameri- 
can governments appealed to the United States 
for protection under the Monroe Doctrine but 
our country did not register any special interest 
in the matter until the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia in 1848. With this discovery, it appears, 
Central America obviously became the key to the 
Pacific. Simultaneously, with the fever for Cal- 
ifornia gold, was that for colonizing parts of 
Mexico and Central America. His manifest des- 


tiny unfilled and his abortive try at conquering 
Sonora inflaming his impulsive ego, William 
Walker now turned his attention to Central Amer- 
ica. 


Yielding to friends and admirers he became 
inflated with ideas of what he could do for him- 
self and for Nicaragua in particular, once there. 
Although currently engaged in newspaper edit- 
ing and politics, he proceeded to recruit support 
for an expedition to take him and his “army of 
colonizers” to that country. Nicaragua now 
shaky from continuous revolution, civil wars and 














rebellion was now ready, it seems, for ‘‘General” 
Walker’s type of political surgery and sutures. 
By decree, ultimatum and dictum and a show of 
arms Walker determined he, as its Chief, could 
stabilize the Nicaraguan government, suppress re- 
bellion and bring peace to the country. 


With visions of grandeur, an unfilled destiny 
and a great crusade ahead, he sailed out of San 
Francisco on the brig “Vesta” with 58 filibuster- 
ing free-booters, an assortment of rough and tum- 
ble rogues recruited from the alleys of the city 
and gold dust camps, arriving on the Nicaraguan 
Pacific coast on January 1, 1855. His departure 
from San Francisco was not without incident as 
the US government was determined that ‘“Gen- 
eral” Walker would desist irom further filibuster 
and made every effort to block his sailing. By a 
sly ruse he out-maneuvered the Federal boats and 
agencies, sailing at night, but leaving most of his 
supplies behind. But sail he did, poorly equipped, 
broke and apparently incapable of action but 
proud, defiant and with his manifest desting blaz- 
ing in his steel grey eyes. The great filibuster 
and his roaring liberators were on their way to 
bring peace, and to make some history, in a 
shaky Central American Republic. 

5 
THE NICARAGUAN civil war then in progress was 
being waged between the “Liberals” of the City 
of Leon and the “Conservatives” of the City of 
Granada. It had as its chief issue the deter- 
mination as to which city would be the capitol of 
the Republic. Upon landing General Walker 
promptly tendered the sevice of himself and his 
“army” of 58 catch-as-can free-booters to the 
“Liberal” forces and of course was immediately 
accepted. To report in detail on his maneuvers, 
operations and conduct from the day he landed 
until his termination in Nicaragua amounts to 
writing a tome on the history of Nicaragua and 
Central American states during the nineteenth 
century. Suffice to say, it would contain many 
colorful reports and pages of compelling interest 
and excitement. History records that Walker 
did make progress, stablished the government, 
defeated the “Conservatives” 
brought peace to the country. 


thoroughly and 
When the smoke 
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of battle had cleared, Rivas, the Liberal leader, 
was made President and Walker, despite his pop- 
ularity and achievements, deferred to Rivas pre- 
ferring to be the Chief of Staff and Commander 
of all Nicaraguan forces, a virtual dictatorship 
as his band of blundering “colonists” now totaled 
several hundred and still growing. 

Moreover, it constituted the hard core of the 
new Democratic government now in power in the 
To insur 
stantly growing “colony” Walker gave each Amer- 
ican settling in Nicaragua 250 acres of land and 


new and liberated Nicaragua. 


an extra 100 acres for families. Nicaragua, for 
all purposes was then being reported as a land of 
fabulous wealth and his colonization plan proved 
an alluring device for attracting American fortune 
hunters. Walker’s prestige was growing in stat- 
ture attracting significant attention both in the 
United States and abroad. He was even extended 
an invitation to consider a filibuster expedition in 
Cuba but Nicaragua was his immediate project 
and he gave all such invitations but cursory at 
tention punctuated with a high degree of intol- 
erance. President Rivas complied with every re- 
quest and dictum of his Chief of Staff, fearing 
that to do otherwise would serve only to bring 
him before the Walker firing squad, the stand- 
ard treatment for such offenders. 


lawyer-editor was now a CHIEF! 


The Doctor- 
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Back in the United States, history reveals, Gen- 
eral Walker was now Public Hero Number One. 
Shippers were besieged for transport to Nicara- 
gua by men and boys wanting to join the Fili- 
buster. The slave issue and the California gold 
rush had been relegated to the back pages in 
American newspapers and General Walker was 
the only news worthy of front page space. Thus, 
the American public and press lent support to 
the great spectacle in Nicaragua and even Presi- 
dent Pierce and his Secretary of State, Marcy, 
What 
to do to appease England in her increasing ob- 
jection to Walker, what to do about the Walker 
hero worship in America, and last but not least, 
what to do about William Walker himself. But 
America vacillated and England put the pressure 


found themselves in a triple-play of sorts. 
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on still more as she could never condone Ameri- 
can “colonization” in Central America. Mean- 
while, Walker in a stroke of sheer stupidity sent 
as his first Emissary to the United States for 
the purpose of obtaining official recognition for 
his government, one of the most notorious rogues 
of his entire retinue. Naturally, this scamp was 
exposed for what he really was, a fugitive and a 
rascal and returned to Nicaragua. William 
Walker was never given to diplomacy. 

Despite his lack of diplomacy and utter male- 
volence things went surprisingly well in Nic- 
aragua for Walker until he tangled with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt over revenues pertaining to the Transit 
Company and Service Vanderbilt was operating 
across Nicaragua. The California gold rush de- 
manded a short-cut and Vanderbilt supplied it 
by establishing transportation service from the 
Atlantic port in Nicaragua overland to its Pa- 
cific port. For this transit privilege across Nic- 
aragua Vanderbilt was to pay the Nicaraguan 
government certain tax revenues. Walker was 
dissatisfied with the contract and upped the tax. 
Vanderbilt objected and the quarrel raged un- 
abated with Walker endeavoring to stop the cross 
country transit service line and also impounding 
the Transit Company’s funds. This latter action 
turned loose the Vanderbilt wrath and hornets on 
General Walker and in the end the termination of 
Walker and his autocratic regime in Nicaragua. 
The United States government more or less 
winked at Walker’s piracy and coaxed Vander- 
bilt to cool off and negotiate; the control of Cen- 
tral America being a prerequisite to the devel- 
opment of our own West. Meanwhile, the Van- 
derbilt-Walker hassle was going on there was 
considerable interest registered in the United 
States for building a canal across some region 
in Central America. 


7 
PRIOR TO the proposal and development of any 
concrete plans or action for such a project Eng- 
land and the United States clashed over the pro- 
posal violently and war seemed imminent. Eng- 
lish public opinion however reject any such ac- 
tion and war was ruled out. Disraeli spoke up 
on the issue resolving it in a concilliary manner 


satisfactory to all concerned thereby leaving the 
United States supreme in this portion of the 
hemisphere. During this crisis Walker might 
have obtained official recognition for his regime 
had he not again sent a bounder and rascal to 
the United States as his second Emissary. Again 
the Emissary was exposed, rejected and returned 
to Nicaragua. Walker again displayed his talent 
for compounding stupidity when selecting his dip- 
lomatic agents. He did no better at home in this 
function than he did when sending official rep- 
resentatives to America. 

Meanwhile, the Vanderbilt-Walker feud rolled 
on with all its ramifications and with the United 
States maintaining an attitude of merely remote 
interest, Vanderbilt decided to bring England and 
as many other countries as possible into the 
affair with a view to crushing Walker and his 
ambitions in general, whatever the consequences. 
Walker, with destiny blazing in his eyes, had long 
envisioned an United States of Central America 
as his next objective. Affairs in Nicaragua were 
causing his immediate neighbors, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, San Salvador and Guatemala in particular, 
to take an exceedingly dim view of the great fili- 
buster and his dictatorship. Although Vander- 
bilt did not receive any visible support from Eng- 
land, neither was he discouraged. The other 
countries, just mentioned, fearing American col- 
onization and dictatorship, were now determined 
to stop Walker in his tracks, by one means or an- 
other, fair or foul. They now recognized in Van- 
derbilt an enthusiastic champion. He had the 
means ; they had the manpower. The die was now 
cast; William Walker must go 
out! 


. . down, and, 


In Nicaragua Chief Walker had tired of his 
yes-man, President Rivas and by fraud and chi- 
canery had Rivas deposed and himself elected 
President. General William Walker, one time 
doctor, lawyer, editor and chief, was now, Pres- 
ident, Dictator and Chief. As President and 
Chief, he was subsequently recognized by the 
United States following his inauguration on July 
12, 1856. Aside from the Vanderbilt quarrel 
things were going rather well for President 
Walker. As dictator and chief, his fame had 
earlier spread to the native Indians, and, with 
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some consequence. For example, in December 
1855, a delegation of Nicaraguan Indians visited 
General Walker bringing him gifts and to thank 


him for establishing peace in the country. 
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THEY PASSED on to Walker a legend that had 
been handed down to them from the Aztecs, from 
father to son in each succeeding generation; 
these Indians being descendants of the great and 
highly civilized Aztec tribe of Mexico. The Az- 
tecs, a strong people with a distinctive culture 
were toppled from civilization by the invading 
Spaniards when they invaded Mexico, and by 
whom they were held in bondage. The legend 
now bursting upon Walker from these tribal 
descendants was, namely, that “a fair haired 
white god would eventually come from the north 
to set them free.” Moreover, “their deliverer 
would be a grey eyed man of destiny.” No word 
or deed of all humanity could have had the im- 
pact on William Walker as did this simple Indian 
legend for it blazed in his eyes, mind and heart 
continuously thereafter with all the brilliance of 
a crown jewel. Truly, he reasoned, “I am the 
grey eyed man of destiny.” 

But what about the grey eyed man of destiny 
at this time when Vanderbilt was resolutely pro- 
moting and supporting his downfall? The four 
countries, mentioned above, were now each as- 
sembling an army to be placed under a central 
command, however, poorly equipped and un- 
trained for the type of warfare they would face 
when they closed with General Walker and his 
swash-bucklers, but sufficient in number to up- 
set the Nicaraguan dictator. When the time 
came to do battle in defense of his position and 
Republic, General took the field to personally 
command his army. Nicaragua was again a bat- 
tlefield. He burned Granada, for which the na- 
tives never forgave him, abandoned cities, des- 
olated areas, retreated from one defensive posi- 
tion to another, but still the hordes of opposing 
forces rolled on and he took his final stand in the 
City of Rivas. 

Between the overpowering strength of his ene- 
my, the tropical fever, desertions and casualties 
Walker’s forces were badly deciminated. Victory 


was now an intangible and opaque objective. 
The United States taking cognizance of the con- 
flict now raging in Nicaragua sent the USS St. 
Mary there to provide for the safety of all Amer- 
icans, to negotiate a surrender and to establish 
peace. The mission was accomplished and 
Walker, realizing the hopelessness of his posi- 
tion and condition, surrendered with sixteen of 
his officers to Commander Paulding of the USS 
St. Mary, on May 1, 1857. The great filibuster 
was now a two-time loser, a deposed and defeated 
Chief. He was not, however, a defeatist for he 
was still the grey eyed man of destiny and for 
him it was still unfilled. 
Orleans, May 27, 1857. 


He arrived in New 
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His RETURN to New Orleans was triumphant. 
This little grey eyed man, the greatest filibuster 
of all time, who had started his career as such 


originally with but 58 free-booters from the alleys 


of San Francisco, finally attained command of 
an army of some 2500 men, giving battle to a 
force approximating 20,000 “‘allied” soldiers re- 
cruited from the four countries previously men- 
tioned and commanded by the esteemed General 
Nora of Costa Rica, was still Public Hero Num- 
ber One in America. Believing himself infallible 
and destined to bring glory to himself and the 
United States, he gained the ear of President 
Buchanan who expressed some sympathy toward 
American colonization in Central America. He 
overreached himself finally by attacking Com- 
mander Paulding of the USS St. Mary for inter- 
ferring in the battle of Rivas. The Secretary 
disclaimed any knowledge of the incident and 
Walker, adamant in his claim that he was the 
rightful ruler of Nicaragua, was set free without 
further government annoyance or action. How- 
ever, a blow-up came as the North and the South 
divided over Walker and the U.S. Senate de- 
manded an investigation into his operations. Pres- 
ident Buchanan rebuked Commander Paulding 
and retired him while the Central American coun- 
tries praised the Commander and in doing so 
asked protection against American filibusters and 
alleged colonizers. In the United States Senate 
Walker was praised for his courage and criticized 
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for his autocracy. In the heat of this furor Gen- 
eral Walker took time out to write his memoirs, 
entitled, “The War in Nicaragua.” It was pub- 
lished in the spring of 1860 and still considered 
a creditable work. Bursting with ego and rest- 
lessness he longed to return to Nicaragua and 
resume his place as head of its government. With 
this objective in mind he again found support, 
mainly from slave interests in the South, en- 
abling him to recruit a small task force of some 
100 uncouth free-booters and buccaneers, with 
which he would place himself at the head of the 
Nicaraguan government. This new “army of 
fortune hunters” sailed in December 1859 for 
Ruatan Island, off the coast of Honduras, with 
Walker to follow later. After dodging US Rev- 
enue cutters, fog and other hazards en route they 
were wrecked, off the coast of Honduras, on a 
reef, picked up by a British man of war and re- 
turned unscathed to Mobile. Thus ends the saga 
of the brig “Susan.” Walker was now a three- 
time loser. Undaunted by the hapless experience 
of the expedition aboard the “Susan,” Walker 
began the organization of another expedition. He 
was determined to restore himself in Nicaragua 
come what may. He recruited another group 
of about 100 soldiers of fortune willing to try 
for fame and fortune and equipped to land and 
vo into action, once in Nicaragua. 
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HE WAS UNABLE, however, to recruit any of his 
former trustworthy staff and aides for these last 
two non-descript expeditions, and in the case of 
the one now under way had to be content to ac- 
cept a couple of rascals, Henry and Rudler, as his 
chief aides. Regardless, his expedition sailed 
ahead for Ruatan Island on the “Clifton” with 
the arrangement that Walker accompanied by his 
two dubious aides, Henry and Rudler, would meet 
them there. Walker and his expedition kept their 
rendezvous but the supplies aboard the “Clifton” 
did not. As the Clifton neared the Honduras 
coast British officials boarded the ship and re- 
moved all munitions. Walker’s buccaneers were 
now reduced to the bare minimum with respect 
to supplies and provisions. For Walker all cur- 
rent troubles were a minor adjustment for soon 








supplies would be replenished, he would move 
forward and he would be restorec to this Nic- 
araguan post. Without further delay he led his 
swash-bucklers in an attack against the fortress 
at Truxillo, port city of Honduras and captured 
it. The native Honduran garrison could not 
long endure the savage gunfire and savagery pour- 
ing in on them and surrendered. The capture, 
accomplished by sheer intestinal fortitude and 
Walker’s fearless leadership, was paid for with 
terrific casualties but he held the fortress regard- 
less. 

Now he must wait for supplies to come in and 
for wounds to heal and above all for morale to 
mend before moving on to Nicaragua. More- 
over, he was pinned down by the tropical rains 
now in full season. The resulting mud and water 
did not generate boundless morale and enthusi- 
asm among his restive buccaneers. While await- 
ing supplies and for the rains to ease, five dis- 
concerting developments served to mitigate against 
further progress, namely, the critically needed 
supplies failed to arrive, his rogues and free- 
booters became obnoxiously restless, he blundered 
by issuing a stupid manifesto on August 7, 1860, 
to the Honduras people having to do with their 
rights, property and protection, he next declared 
Truxillo a free port and finally he siezed the 
port’s cash and revenues. This latter incident 
brought the British government down on him 
with the demand that he rescind his order mak- 
ing Truxillo a free port and above all that he re- 
turn the cash he impounded. To all their re- 
quests he replied in the most cursorary and un- 
yielding manner. It seems that the port’s rev- 
enue was due the British government as pay- 
ment for some manner of financial arrangement 
between Honduras and Great Britain. Ignoring 
the British official did not resolve his other woes. 
He decided to placate his restless buccaneers by 
moving on. He did, this time going down the 
coast and through the jungles with aid of a na- 
tive guide, seeking the famous Honduran rebel 
and guerilla, Cabanas, whom he believed could 
be enlisted in helping him to regain Nicaragua. 


1] 


FIGHTING HIS way through the coastal jungles 
with the British Gunboat, HMS Iscarus, steam- 











ing along the coast on his trail, he pressed on for 
the camp of Cabanas. He found it . . . deserted. 
Henry, his chief aide, lay mortally wounded back 
in Truxillo, his force of buccaneers badly de- 
ciminated by cholera, fever and death, the stub- 
born little bamtam upon finding the deserted camp 
of Cabanas, and himself racked with fever, came 
to the grim realization that there was no going 
forward. With only the realization of a firing 
squad as his destiny and with victory and Nic- 
aragua now obscure and abstruse objectives, the 
great filibuster surrendered to the Commander 
of the nearby HMS Iscarus and was taken by the 
gunboat, accompanied by Rudler, back to Trux- 
illo. The remnants of his sick and ragged army 
were assured and given safe return to the United 
States. As for William Walker he was to know 
such comforts as a prisoner’s cell as the Truxillo 
fortress afforded, ironically, the same fortress he 
and his buccaneering phalanx had captured but 
a few weeks earlier, overlooking the city and the 
harbor. Humble at first with his escort and host 
aboard the gunboat, Iscarus, soon his smug ar- 
rogance returned and in reply to all questions put 
to him he had but one stern reply, namely, “I am 
William Walker, President of the Republic of 
Nicaragua.” 

On September 12, 1860, Willam Walker, now 
36 years of age, was led before an Honduran fir- 
ing squad by order of General Santos Guardillo, 
the Butcher of Honduras, his arch enemy and to 
whom Walker once sent an ultimatum promising 
Guardillo that he would be exterminated should 
he ever set foot on Nicaraguan soil. Attended 
by a Padre and holding the cross given him by 
Helen Martin at the time of her death in New 
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Orleans, his steel grey eyes burning with ambi- 
tion and visions of grandeur, his head held high, 
William Walker died beneath the gentle swaying 
fronds of a Truxillo palm tree. He was given 
a Christian burial. Later a request was made for 
his body to be released for reburial in the Walker 
family plot in the Old City Cemetery in Nashville 
but the Honduran government refused permission 
for it to be removed. He reposes beneath a palm 
tree in Truxillo, Honduras. 


Whatever may be said of William Walker it 
cannot be said that he lacked courage nor that his 
personal code of conduct was not one of highest 
personal integrity and sobriety. Though ruth- 
less and petulant, arrogant and implacable, he 
was respected and admired by his filibusters, and, 
despite of the fact that he was not military and 
had no conception of such training, tactics or 
logistical operations. As a matter of conjecture 
it would have been intensely interesting to have 
followed him in whatever capacity, and with what 
result, he would have served the Confederacy 
had he been permitted to have returned to the 
United States from Truxillo and been extended 
an invitation to serve in the approaching War 
Between the States. Irrespective of whatever an- 
gle from which William Walker’s career may be 
analyzed or appraised he will continue to be as- 
sured of his place in history as one of the world’s 
most daring political soldiers of fortune. More- 
over, as the only American who ever made him- 
self the head of an independent foreign nation. 
Had it not been for his own native country and 
Great Britain he would have undoubtedly created 
for himself, and the world—The United States 
of Central America. 
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Literary Mideast U.S.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Davip J. HARKNESS 


Pennsylvania, which means “Penn’s Wood- 
land,” preserves the memory of its founder in 
Pennsbury, the manor house on the Delaware 
River in Bucks County between Philadelphia and 
Trenton, a shrine to the man who left us one of 
the earliest descriptive writings of this state, 
“Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania.” 
The 1956 “William Penn” by Catherine Owens 
Peare is the first full-length, documented biog- 
raphy of the great Quaker leader written for pres- 
ent-day readers. Pennsylvania received its nick- 
name “Keystone State” because it was the center 
or arch of the original thirteen. It is also the 
keystone of the literature of the Mid-Atlantic 
States, for it figured in Hector St. John Creve- 
coeur’s “Letters from an American Farmer,” pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1793, and in John Dick- 
inson’s “Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania,” 
published in twelve numbers in 1767-68. The 
state’s most interesting literary figure was Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who issued the first number of 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” in 1732 as its author, 
printer, and publisher. An _ interesting novel 
about this great Philadelphian who, among many 
other things, established the first public library, 
is “In the Days of Poor Richard” by Irving Bach- 
eller. Franklin’s “Autobiography” was selected 
as the first volume in Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s 
“Harvard Classics.” Carl Van Doren wrote the 
definitive biography of Franklin and John Bach 
McMaster, a native of Philadelphia, wrote “Ben- 
jamin Franklin as a Man of Letters.” 

Two Pennsylvanians who in post-Revolution- 
ary days wrote imaginative prose narratives are 
Hugh H. Brackenridge, author of the picturesque 
tale “Modern Chivalry,’ and Charles Brockden 
Brown, hailed as “the father of American fiction.” 
Brown's tale of terror “Wieland” is laid at an 
estate on the Schuylkill near Philadelphia. ‘‘Ar- 
thur Mervyn” is set in Philadelphia at the time 
of the yellow fever epidemic of 1793. A Phila- 
delphia writer of romantic fiction was Robert 
Montgomery Bird, whose “Hawks of Hawk Hol- 


low” is the chronicle of a Pennsylvania family in 
post-Revolutionary days in the region of the Del- 
aware Water Gap, and “Nick of the Woods,” a 
tale of Indian and frontier life based largely on 
firsthand knowledge. Two Philadelphia writers 
illustrate the excessive moral respectability of the 
midcentury. T. S. Arthur, who used the pseu- 
donym Timothy Shay, wrote “Ten Nights in a 
Barroom” in 1854. This novel was popular for 
many years as a stage production. George Lip- 
pard, a melodramatic writer of the same period 
with a similar reformist bent, wrote “The Quaker 
City,” a lurid story of vice, crime, and riot in 
Philadelphia. 


2 


Two PHILADELPHIA magazine editors won dis- 
tinction as writers of “success literature.” George 
Horace Lorimer, long editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, wrote “Letters from a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to His Son” and Edward W. Bok, editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1920 for his autobiography “The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok.” S. Weir Mitchell, 
son of a noted Philadelphia physician, not only 
became an internationally known nerve specialist, 
but achieved considerable distinction in letters. 
His best-known work is “Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker,” a novel of adventure in Philadelphia 
during the Revolutionary War, in which the hero 
serves as an officer in the Continental Army. 
Joseph Hergesheimer was born in Philadelphia 
and his “Quiet Cities” includes a picture of Phila- 
delphia in 1800. His novel “Three Black Pennys” 
is intimately identified with the Pennsylvania 
scene, as is “Tubal Cain,” a novelette in the vol- 
ume titled “The Happy End.”” His novel “The 
Foolscap Rose”’ is also laid in Pennsylvania, John 
T. McIntyre, a native of Philadelphia, wrote the 
prize-winning novel “Steps Going Down,” dealing 
with the Philadelphia underworld. Francis Bid- 
dle, also born in Philadelphia, wrote “The Llan- 
fear Pattern,” picturing some of the social and 
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cultural wants of certain wealthier groups in that 
city. Agnes Reppler lived in Philadelphia and 
wrote “Philadelphia, the Place and the People.” 
Ellia P. Oberholtzer has written “Literary His- 
tory of Philadelphia.” Philip Barry wrote the 
popular play “The Philadelphia Story,” in which 
Katharine Hepburn also starred in the motion pic- 
ture version. 

Christopher Morley was born in Haverford and 
worked on Philadelphia newspapers. He wrote a 
book titled “Travels in Philadelphia” and_pic- 
tured Main Line people in his best-selling novel 
“Kitty Foyle,” which was made into a motion 
picture starring Ginger Rogers. The 1956 novel 
“The Gates of Brass” by McCready Huston 
“does for the Main Line what John Marquand’s 
‘The Late George Apley’ did for Boston’s Beacon 
Hill” to quote the Philadelphia Inquirer. Mr. 
Huston, who was born in Brownsville and lives 
in Bryn Mawr near Philadelphia today, has also 
written novels of this section titled “The Saving 
Grace” and “The Prodigal Brother.” Struthers 
surt, who grew up in Philadelphia, has written 
“Philadelphia: Holy Experiment” and a_ novel 
laid in that city titled “Along These Streets.” His 
wife, Katharine Newlin Burt, wrote “Strong 
Citadel,” a novel with a Philadelphia setting. 
Their son, Nathaniel Burt, has written “Scot- 
land’s Burning,” a novel which is obviously a pic- 
ture of Mercersburg Academy for boys in central 
Pennsylvania. ‘My Philadelphia Father,” a biog- 
raphy of Anthony Drexel Biddle, by his daughter 
Cordelia, and Kyle Crichton, has been made into 
the 1956 Broadway play “The Happiest Million- 
aire” starring Walter Pidgeon. Leslie Ford has 
written “The Philadelphia Murder Story” and 
Richard Powell gave us “False Colors,” another 
mystery laid in that city. 

John O’Hara was born in Pottsville, a coal and 
iron mining town. He has invented the fictional 
town of Gibbsville in his novels, which present a 
stirring social analysis of a small Pennsylvania 
town. ‘Appointment in Samarra,” “A Rage to 
Live,” and the 1955 National Book Award selec- 
tion “Ten North Frederick” are all laid in Gibbs- 
ville, as in the 1956 novelette “A Family Party.” 
Mr. O’Hara’s novel “The Farmers Hotel” is laid 
in “Rockbottom in Macunzie County equidistant 
between Allentown and Bethlehem.” Cameron 


Hawley lives on a farm in Lancaster County and 
has used the Pennsylvania scene in his two best- 
selling novels “Executive Suite” and “Cash Mc- 
Call,” both made into successful motion pictures. 
Marcia Davenport’s novel “The Valley of Deci- 
sion,” which was made into a movie with Greer 
Garson and Walter Pidgeon, covered the life of a 
Pittsburgh family from 1870 to the present. The 
motion picture “Pittsburgh” starred Marlene Die- 
trich, John Wayne, and Randolph Scott. 


3 


MARGARET DELAND was born in Allegheny in 
western Pennsylvania. The home of her child- 
hood and youth, Manchester, a suburb of Alle- 
gheny, is the “Old Chester” of so many of her 
stories and novels. She wrote “Dr. Lavendar’s 
People,” “Old Chester Tales,’ “John Ward, 
Preacher,” “The Iron Woman,” “Old Chester 
Days,” “The Awakening of Helena Ritchie,” 
“Around Old Chester,” and “New Friends in Old 
Chester.” Janet Whitney is married to an Ameri- 
can Quaker and has lived most of her life in 
Chester County, the setting for her novel “The 
Quaker Bride.” Shirley Barker's novel “Fire 
and the Hammer” is about Quakers at Valley 
Forge and Philadelphia. Taylor Caldwell’s novel 
“Dynasty of Death” traces the fortunes of several 
generations of a Pennsylvania family which manu- 
factured munitions from 1837 to 1917. ‘The 
Eagles Gather” continues the narrative of this 
family from 1918 to 1928. Her “Never Vic- 
torious, Never Defeated” is a story of five genera- 
tions of a railroad family in Pennsylvania and her 
1956 “Tender Victory” is about a minister in a 
Pennsylvania mining town. 

Helen Reimensynder Martin, who was born in 
Lancaster, wrote fiction dealing with the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans titled “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid” 
(later dramatized), “Son and Daughter,” ‘“Sa- 
bina, a Story of the Amish,” “Martha of the 
Mennonite Country,” “Wings of Healing,” and 
“Deliverance.” Frances Lichten has written “Folk 
Art of Rural Pennsylvania” and “Folk Art Motifs 
of Pennsylvania.” “Amishland” is a book by 
Kiehl and Christian Newswanger. “Goldsbor- 
ough” by Stefan Heym is a novel laid in a town 
in western Pennsylvania. “Before the Sun Goes 


Down” by Elizabeth Metzger Howard is a prize- 
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winning novel of a Pennsylvania town in 1880. 
“Hunt for Heaven” by Elsie Oakes Barber is a 
novel about Pastor John Bliss and his utopian 
colony in Pennsylvania in the 1880’s, “Amish 
Family Life” was written by John A. Hostetler, 
a native of Pennsylvania. Paul A. W. Wallace 
has written “The Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania” 
and Arthur Lewis is the author of “The Aarons- 
burg Story.” Richard Gehman, a native and resi- 
dent of Lancaster, has written “A Murder in 
Paradise,” the true story of a crime which took 
place in this college town. He has also written 
novels laid in a small Pennsylvania town titled 
“The Slander of Witches” and “Driven.” 

Albert E. Idell was born in Philadelphia and 
has written “Centennial Summer,” a novel about 
a family in Philadelphia during the centennial 
celebration in 1875 and 1876. It was made into 
a musical film in Technicolor with Cornel Wilde 
and Jeanne Crain. Agnes Sligh Turnbull was 
born in New Alexandria and has written three 
novels set in western Pennsylvania titled “The 
Rolling ‘’ears,” “Remember the End,” and “The 
Day Must Dawn.” Her “Old Home Town” is a 
book of short stories. Hervey Allen was born in 
Pittsburgh and wrote three historical novels which 
are combined in the volume titled “The City in 
the Dawn.” The first is “The Forest and the 
Fort,” dealing with the siege of Fort Pitt. ““Bed- 
ford Village” describes this frontier village in 
1763 and “Toward the Morning” is laid at Boiling 
Springs in 1764. Neil H. Swanson wrote “The 
First Rebel,” an historical novel which was made 
into a motion picture titled “Allegheny Uprising.” 
“The Judas Tree” is about the siege of Fort Pitt 
by the Indians in 1763. “The Silent Drum” deals 
with the first armed uprising against British regu- 
lars, in the Cumberland valley of Pennsylvania, 
ten years before Lexington and Concord. He has 
also written “The Perilous Fight” and “Un- 
conquered,” the latter of which was made into a 
Technicolor motion picture by Cecil B. de Mille 
starring Gary Cooper. “Strife Before Dawn” by 
Mary Schumann is about Fort Pitt and “Song of 
the Susquehanna” by Herbert Stover is another 
novel of Pennsylvania during the French and 
Indian Wars. “Saints and Tomahawks” by Jacob 
J. Sessler is about Moravian settlements in Penn- 
sylvania from 1736 to 1760. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Dutch country, with its lush 
green fields and rolling hills, its beautiful big 
barns and its Plain People—the Amish, the Men- 
nonites, the Dunkards, and the singing Moravians 
—has inspired many writings. Ruth L. Hausman 
has written “Sing and Dance With the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,” the history and the music and 
Robert 
Adams has written “Pennsylvania Dutch Art” 
and Howard Kauffman is the author of “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Folk Art.” “The Amish Year” is 
by Rollin C. Steinmetz and “Meet the Amish” by 
John B. Shenk. Bird-in-Hand, a town in the 
Amish country of Pennsylvania, is the setting of 
the musical play titled “Plain and Fancy” by 
Joseph Stein and Will Glickman. Another Broad- 
way musical, “By Hex” by Howard Blankman, 
John Rengier and Richard Gehman, is about the 
Amish folk in Lancaster County. 


words of the songs of these people. 


An outdoor 
drama of the Pennsylvania Dutch titled “Out of 
This Wilderness” is given each summer at Selins- 
grove between Harrisburg and Williamsport. 
Pennsylvania Dutch Days is a celebration each 
August in Hershey. The Pennsylvania Dutch 
Folk Festival, sponsored annually by Franklin 
and Marshall College of Lancaster, is held in 


Kutztown, between Allentown and Reading. 


Elsie Singmaster was born at Schuylkill Haven 
and lived in Gettysburg for many years. The 
Gettysburg Battlefield inspired her to write 
“Gettysburg,” a book of short stories, and “A 
Boy at Gettysburg.” She has also written “Stories 
of Pennsylvania” and novels of the Pennsylvania 
German people titled “The Hidden Road,” “The 
Long Journey,” “Bred in the Bone,” “The Loving 
Heart,” and “A High Wind Rising.” Mildred 
Jordan, who lives in Reading, has written two 
historical novels with Pennsylvania settings. “One 
Red Rose Forever” is about Baron William Stie- 
gel,” the glass manufacturer whose request insti- 
gated the famous yearly Festival of the Red Rose 
in Manheim. “Asylum for the Queen” is about 
the plans to take Marie Antoinette and the Dau- 
phin to the village of Asylum, near Towanda. Her 
“Apple in the Attic” is a Pennsylvania Dutch 
novel. Lida Larrimore lives at Robin Hill, her 
home near Wayne. One of her novels is titled 
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“Robin Hill.” Bayard Taylor was born near 
Kennett Square in Chester County and wrote a 
novel titled “The Story of Kennett.” Barbara 
Webster has written “The Green Year” about the 
Chester County farm belonging to her and her 
husband, Edward Shenton. 

Gettysburg and Valley Forge draw many visi- 
tors each year, as do the Betsy Ross House in 
Philadelphia and Independence Hall in the City of 
Brotherly Love. Earl Schenck Miers has written 
“Gettysburg” and Alfred Hoyt Bill is the author 
“Valley Forge.” MacKinlay Kantor wrote a 
novel of Gettysburg titled “Long Remember.” 
David Taylor, who lives in Philadelphia, has writ- 
ten a novel titled “Farewell to Valley Forge” and 
F. van Wyck Mason is the author of the novelette 
“Valley Forge: 24 December, 1777.” Two titles 
for young readers in the Landmark Books are 
“Gettysburg” by MacKinlay Kantor and “The 
Winter at Valley Forge” by Van Wyck Mason. 
Harry Emerson Wildes, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, lives in Philadelphia and 
has written “Valley Forge.” Conrad Richter was 
born in Pine Grove, where he lives part of each 
year. He worked on newspapers in Johnstown 


of 


and Patton. His novel “The Freeman” is laid 
in Philadelphia in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days and deals with the peculiar manner of 
thought and dialect and the countryside of the 
early Pennsylvania Dutch. “Always Young and 
Fair” pictures life in a small Pennsylvania town 
during and after the Spanish-American War. Mr. 
Richter received the Pulitzer Prize in 1951 for 
“The Town,” a pioneer story of Pennsylvania 
which is a part of the trilogy including “The 
Trees” and “The Fields.” “No Country for Old 
Men” by Warren Eyster is a novel laid in a 
Pennsylvania steel town, The motion picture 
“Steel Town” starred Ann Sheridan, John Lund, 
and Howard Duff. John D. Burgan, a native of 
Vintondale and graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, wrote “The Long Discovery,” laid in a 
small mining town in Pennsylvania. “Sing in the 
Dark” by Maude Morgan Thomas is a story of 
Welsh miners in the Pennsylvania coal fields. The 
1956 “Honey from a Dark Hive” has a setting in 
a Pennsylvania coal town. “Fire and the Ham- 
mer” by Shirley Barker is a story of Quakers in 
Sucks County during the Revolution. 


Herbert E. Stover of Pennsylvania has written 
“The Eagle and the Wind” about Revolutionary 
War days in this state. Other historical novels 
by him are “Powder Mission,” “Copperhead 
Moon,” and “By Night the Strangers.” David 
Goodis was born in Philadelphia and was grad- 
uated from Temple University there. His novel 
‘Behold This Woman” is laid in Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania writers have given us outstanding 
Biblical novels. Gladys Schmitt, who teaches 
english at Carnegie Tech in Pittsburgh, wrote 
“David the King” and Shirley Watkins of Lan- 
caster is the author of “The Prophet and the 
King” about Samuel, Saul and young David. 
“Fabulous Valley” by Cornelia Stratton Parker 
is a novel about the first oil well near Pittsburgh 
in 1859. “Off to Philadelphia in the Morning” 
by Jack Jones is a novel about the Welsh com- 
poser, Joseph Parry, who lived in Danville. 
“South Street” by William Gardner Smith is a 
novel set in Philadelphia. Three Pennsylvania 
rivers are the subjects of volumes in the Rivers of 
America Series—“The Allegheny” by Frederick 
Way, Jr., “The Monongahela” by Richard Bis- 
sell, and “The Susquehanna” by Carl Carmer. 
Harry Emerson Wildes is writing “Pennsylvania 
Dutch Country” for the American Folkways Se- 
ries, Gerald W. Johnson wrote “The Story of 
Old Philadelphia: Pattern for Liberty” and Du- 
mas Malone is the author of “The Story of the 
Declaration of Independence.” Cornelius Wey- 
gandt was born in the Germantown section of 
Philadelphia, where he lives today. He worked 
on Philadelphia newspapers and taught English at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has written 
“Philadelphia Folks,” “The Dutch Country,” 
“The Plenty of Pennsylvania,” “The Red Hills,” 
“The White Hills,” “The Blue Hills,” and “The 
Wissahickon Hills.” Cameron Hawley lives on 
a large farm in Lancaster County and used Phila- 
delphia as the setting for his novels titled “Cash 
McCall” and “Executive Suite.” both made into 
successful motion pictures. Among the writers 
living in Bucks County today are Pearl Buck, 
James Michener, Budd Schulberg, and Moss 
Hart. Cornelia Meigs, who was graduated from 
Bryn Mawr College and later taught English 
there, has written a history of that famous girls’ 
school titled “What Makes A College?” “Penn 
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State Yankee,” the autobiography of Fred Lewis 
Pattee, was published by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Pattee wrote novels, poetry, and 
books of criticism and literary history. He was 
professor of American literature at Penn State for 


many years. An interesting book with photo- 
graphs is “Pennsylvania Beautiful” by Wallace 
Nutting. 


Children of Calamity 
By Forrest F. REED 


During the past three years John Caldwell has 
written a half dozen books about world events, 
the Far East, Communism. His CHILDREN OF 
CALAMITY (John Day, $3.50) is something 
entirely different, the story of the hundreds of 
thousands of children who have been orphaned by 
this generation’s wars and the unwanted children 
produced by this generation’s military occupa- 
tions. In gathering material for this book Cald- 
well has traveled literally around the world and 
from the Equator to the Arctic Circle. 

“Children of Calamity” begins with the GI ba- 
bies of Japan; then moves on around the world 
through Korea, China, Southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Europe. It is not only a story of 
orphaned children, but one of hope for them. For 
throughout the book, Caldwell writes of what is 
being done for children everywhere. In his trav- 
els he unearthed some tremendous stories: a 
woman in Lebanon who once hid 3,000 Armenian 
orphans from the Turkish army for two years; a 
German family in the Middle East now in its 











fourth generation of work among the Arab chil- 
dren; an orphanage on the borders of Tibet, 
founded by a Scottish missionary, and caring for 
the unfortunate results of mixed marriages in 
India. 

As he writes of these children all around the 
world, John Caldwell describes present problems. 
He has found parts of our world where child 
slavery is still common, and he gives quotations 
on today’s prices, for boys, and for girls. He 
describes the fate that awaits the average child 
belonging to India’s outcasts. He takes the reader 
through the terrible slums of Italy where thou- 


‘sands of criminals are being bred, where buildings 


bombed and partially destroyed during World 
War IT have still not been prepared. 

Throughout “Children of Calamity” there are 
stories of individual children and their exper- 
iences. There are children whose parents were 
executed by the communists in China and who 
escaped to Hongkong ; children of modern Japan, 
beaten and cast into the streets ; children of Arctic 
Lapland, victims of wars of a few years ago that 
we have largely forgotten. 

“Children of Calamity” contains sixteen pages 
of pictures and a foreword by Pearl Buck, who 
says, “John C. Caldwell has lit a lantern and car- 
ried it around the world. Its light falls upon 
the gaunt, unsmiling faces of millions of be- 
wildered children who live in darkness. Because 
they are children he presents them with hope. 
They can be saved if we who read, we the many, 
join the brave few who are their saviors and so 
increase their strength.” 

“Children of Calamity” will be a late winter 
book club selection and certain chapters will be 
adapted for use in the Reader’s Digest. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Southern Books and Southern Authors 


OUR VALIANT FEW. By F. van Wyck Mason. 
Little, Brown. $3.95 


During three years of writing for the SoutH- 
ERN OBSERVER this reviewer has received num- 
erous letters for the most part from irate readers 
who have objected to the portrayal of the Civil 
War that has been in style of recent years. The 
“valiant few” of Mr. Mason’s new novel are the 
few real patriots of the South; so this book too 
will be considered objectionable by some. For Mr. 
Mason writes of greedy profiteers, of men who 
were more interested in prolonging the war than 
winning it. 

“Our Valiant Few” is a fast moving story, set 
largely in Charleston, but touching New Orleans, 
Mobile, Nassau. Its throng of colorful characters 
include Captain Rafe Bryson, owner and skipper 
of the runner Grey Ghost, who is definitely not 
among the true patriots but who sees the light 
when the war is all but lost. Rafe’s cousin, 
Alistair Bryson, is the main character of the book. 
He is a crusading Charleston newspaper editor 
who is determined to expose the business men 
who are becoming rich from the sale of luxury 
goods, brought through the blockade by ships like 
his cousin’s. Alistair discovers that the Grey 
Ghost brings in more liquor, cosmetics and per- 
fumes than it does guns and ammunition. He 
discovers the identity of the principle profiteers, 
publishes his findings, is kidnapped, beaten and 
left for dead on a lonely island. 


The author leaves the crusading editor for a 
while and turns to other scenes and people, in- 
cluding Alistair’s charming and somewhat hair- 
brained wife, who has gotten herself into a 
compromising position with ‘Rascal Rafe,” her 
husband’s cousin. 

The main story in this ripsnorting book is that 
of Alistair’s vindication, the final bringing to- 
gether of the editor and his wife, and the victory 
of the “valiant few” over the profiteers. Alistair 
is found on the island where he was left by his 
would-be murderers, nursed by a runaway Negro 


until he could escape to Nassau. There he again 
begins his crusading until discovered by his 
Charleston foes. From Nassau the editor escapes 
to Mobile where he becomes involved in the ef- 
forts of the South to develop a submarine. An 
underwater crait has been developed by a Mobile 
business man, and it is sent to Charleston for 
testing. Alistair goes along with it, thoroughly 
disguised, and attempts to again pick up the trail 
of evidence against the local business man. 

Much of Mr. Mason’s lively story is taken up 
with the South’s desperate and at times wildly 
ingenious schemes for naval victory. He describes 
the efforts to develop iron clad warships of suf- 
ficient size to defeat the Union blockaders ; of the 
almost successful efforts to develop a useable sub- 
marine. There are stirring sea battles, fought 
between the blockade runners and the Union navy, 
or between the iron-clads of both navies. 


The South’s efforts seem always doomed by 
some untoward incident: a spy in the Confederate 
forces; a ship unexpectedly stuck on a sand bar; 
or more often, the unwillingness of greedy south- 
erners to do the things necessary for victory, 


The author does not pillory the South in his 
novel. Among those who are using the war for 
profit are Union army men. And although there 
are those who object to this type of history, 
either in fiction or non-fiction, it is certainly clear 
now that along with the valiant few there were 
hundreds of men on both sides who did use the 
war for personal profit. It will always be so, but 
it is an indication of the advance of democracy 
that the profiteers have a more difficult time, must 
now content themselves with petty business ven- 
tures. 


This is the third of van Wyck Mason’s novels 
dramatizing the Civil War on the sea. Over a 
million and a half people have read “Proud New 
Flags” and “Blue Hurricane,” the first books in 
the series. “Our Valiant Few” is Mr. Mason’s 
fifty-fourth hard cover book, and his books have 
been published in fourteen languages and read by 
an estimated seventy-five million people. 
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MIRACLE IN THE MOUNTAINS. By Har- 
nett Kane with Inez Henry. Doubleday. $3.95 


The author of such popular historical novels as 
“Lady of Arlington” and “The Smiling Rebel” 
has moved into a somewhat different field in 
“Miracle in the Mountains,” a story of a remark- 
able school in Georgia and the remarkable woman 
who made it possible. Located in Georgia, the 
Berry school covers some 30,000 acres of forest, 
hills and fields. Its campus, about the size of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, is the largest in the 
world. Its buildings have for the most part been 
built by the boys themselves while the girls help 
keep the huge establishment going. 

Martha Berry was born to plantation wealth. 
Her father had provided her with an old log cabin 
where she could keep her books. One Sunday 
while in her private retreat, she looked up to see 
three grimy boys peeking through a window. Per- 
suaded to talk, they told her things about the area 
that shocked her: no schools, no Sunday schools. 
She kept her dirty visitors spellbound with Bible 
stories, and when the afternoon ended, a vision 
had come to the young woman. 

The Berry School actually began in Martha’s 
log cabin. The next Sunday the three boys were 
back with some of their brothers and sisters. Thus 
Martha Berry began her long crusade to make it 
possible for the mountain people to obtain an 
education. 


2 


It was a fight that started with Martha Berry’s 
own family, but in time it covered the United 
States. Slowly she began the task of providing 
buildings, of raising money, of getting teachers 
who were willing to devote their lives to the 
mountain boys at minimum salaries. Harnett 
Kane tells the story of Martha’s struggle with 
wonderful warmth. Her first building was planned 
by a saintly old retired architect. As more build- 
ings came into being, she exhibited her deep re- 
ligious faith by insisting that every structure, 
including the barn, have a steeple. For Martha 
Berry God could and should be everywhere, even 
amongst the cows. 

In the early days Miss Berry obtained her 
financial help locally, but it soon became neces- 
sary to go far afield, to spend much of her time 


on long trips to New York and elsewhere, knock- 
ing on the doors of the rich, begging, cajoling. 
In time, Berry School began to receive assistance 
from some of America’s great families, and Mr. 
Kane is at his best as he describes Martha’s 
methods. On railroad dining cars, in hotel lob- 
bies, everywhere she told the story of the school. 
After a long battle, she reached the heart of 
flinty, cautious Andrew Carnegie. Henry Ford 
and his wife became interested in the school, cau- 
tiously at first, then wholeheartedly. Martha was 
an astute politician in her money raising. When 
Adult Ochs of the New York Times visited Berry 
School, she had the office strewn with copies of 
Ochs’ newspaper. She developed the knack of 
knowing when to go slow, when to push. In her 
money raising activities she had many strange ex- 
periences, but she got the money, As thousands 
of dollars came in, the school grew. In time she 
decided, against the wishes of her trustees, to 
make Berry School coeducational. She was able 
to get people to do things for her they would do 
for nobody else. Doctors would drop other cases 
and ride miles to help one of Martha’s students 
—operating on a hair lip, a club foot, correcting 
a speech or hearing defect. 

Much of the story of Martha Berry and her 
school is told through the experiences of Inez 
Henry, now assistant to the president of Berry 
Schools and for many years Miss Berry’s private 
secretary and traveling companion on fund raising 
expeditions. Inez herself came to the school a 
raw mountain girl, and there is rich humor in her 
own development, her own battle to keep up with 
her unorthodox boss. 


Martha Berry opened thousands of long-closed 
doors to the world outside, gave the mountain 
people their chance to grow “a mind and a soul.” 
At first her students came only from the adjacent 
hollows and ridges. But as the years passed, the 
influence of the school spread all through the 
Southern mountains. Berry School made a con- 
tribution to general education in Georgia and the 
South, became an inspiration and a model for 
other schools in other sections of the nation. 

Martha Berry died in 1942, and was buried on 
the Berry School Campus. On her tombstone are 
these words: “Not to be Ministered Unto, but to 
Minister.” 
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THE TERRIBLE SWIFT SWORD. By Ar- 
thur Steuer. Coward-McCann. $3.50 


This is a brilliantly written first novel that is 
not pleasant reading. The story takes place at 
Mason Military Academy in Georgia and deals 
with a single event and its overwhelming effect 
upon the souls of seven people—one instructor and 
six boys. 

A loaded .45-caliber revolver is stolen from the 
armory with motive and the guilty party un- 
known. The suspects are limited, but dominat- 
ing the action is a rebellious and unpopular boy 
named Ted Cantrell. Young Cantrell is a non- 
comformist, a misfit, largely because of exper- 
iences with his father. As the instructor who is 
himself a twisted person, and the other boys try 
desperately to solve the theft, they pin their sus- 
picions on Ted Cantrell and begin a terrible or- 
deal of sadistic torture in an effort to obtain a 
confession. Each of the boys has a reason why he 
might have stolen the revolver, and each has 
urgent reasons why the true identity of the thief 
must be known. 

As the instructor, an army sergeant, attempts 
to force a confession from Ted Cantrell, all but 
one of the boys join in the pressure. Their minds 
become oblivious to the injustice and closed to 
the danger of their actions. One boy, Scobey, 
grows in stature as Sergeant Hunter tortures 
Cantrell. Slowly he gains the ability and willing- 
ness to fight back. But it is Ted Cantrell, the 
misfit, who finally emerges victorious and with a 
courage all his own. 

Ted Cantrell has been pushed close to death in 
Hunter’s efforts to obtain a confession. And he 
does confess—to stealing the revolver and to 
killing Tom Buckley, his roommate who has not 
been seen all evening. As Hunter and the other 
tormenters listen aghast at the confession, Tom 
Buckley calmly walks in. It was he who had 
stolen the revolver. His appearance breaks up 
the party and forces the participants to think 
again. 

This is a novel with deep psychological under- 
tones. Each of the boys and the sadistic Hunter 
act as they do because of past problems. Bits of 
the past flash before the reader as the action 
progresses. It is certainly not a pleasant book, 


but it is filled with real characters and with hu- 
mor, pathos and suspense. 


Arthur Steuer spent two years at a military 
academy in Georgia, graduated from Duke Uni- 
versity in 1951. He has worked on Broadway 
and has written a number of television shows. 
Now living in New York, Mr. Steuer is writing 
a play, several short stories, and a new novel is 
in progress. 


A SAMPLER BY A MISSISSIPPI SCHOOL- 
TEACHER. By Ann Caulfield Winston. Ex- 
position. $3.00 


The author was born in Gloster, Mississippi 
and was educated in the South. She has taught 
high school English and in the Mississippi State 
College for Women and Delta State Teachers 
College. Her little book is divided into several 
sections: poems dealing with nature, war and 
patriotism, religion, folklore; and three prose 
sections, one containing vignettes of the Delta 
country, one a number of sketches and travel 
impressions and the last containing three short 
stories. 

Mrs. Winston’s work for the most part deals 
with the simple things of life in the Delta: Chit- 
lin’ suppers (including a careful description of 
just what chitlins are and how they should be 
cooked) ; the story of a local gambler and his last 
big gamble; a rummage sale and the one-legged 
Negro who bought an odd shoe in the sale. She 
writes simply and with great love for her country. 


THOMAS A. R. NELSON OF EAST TEN- 
NESSEE. By Thomas Alexander. Tennessee 
Historical Commission. $3.00 


Thomas Nelson was a well-known East Ten- 
nessee lawyer, a member of Congress and of the 
State Supreme Court. He lived during the pe- 
riod prior to the Civil War, through the war days 
and into the Reconstruction period, Perhaps as 
much as any other Tennessean he was responsible 
for keeping the eastern part of Tennessee on the 
Union side. But during the Reconstruction he 
worked hard to heal the wounds. Even though 
Nelson and Andrew Johnson were in opposition 
to each other on some issues, it was Nelson who 
was personally selected by Johnson to be his chief 
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representative during the efforts to impeach the 
post-Civil War president. Nelson was also a close 
friend, and at times enemy—of the famous news- 
paper editor-preacher “Parson” Brownlow. 


WHY COOK? By Jesse Beasley. Crowell. $2.98 


The author of this cook book is a native of 
Murfreesboro, and a bachelor who claims he can- 
not cook. The book is illustrated and emphasizes 
a variety of dishes which can be easily prepared 
and are yet delicious. Mr. Beasley gives every 
possible shortcut to good cooking, and it is prob- 
able that a good many wives—as well as bachelors 
—may find this book a great help in whipping up 
a dinner party. 


GRAY GHOSTS AND REBEL RAIDERS. By 
Virgil Carrington Jones. Holt. $4.50 


General Grant, other Union military men and 
many Civil War historians have tended to make 
light of the guerrilla tactics used by the South. 
However these tactics are now included in the 
U.S. Army’s manual of field instructions and 
have been effectively used in the 20th Century’s 
wars. Mr. Jones feels that the guerrilla raiders 
of the Civil War were effective in harrassing the 
Union and probably prolonged the war. While 
Mr. Jones writes largely of the famous—or in- 
famous Colonel Mosby, he also goes into the ac- 
tivities of numerous other partisan fighters. It 
was a rough type of warfare. Partisans or sup- 
posed partisans were hanged without trial, and it 
is known that numerous innocent men suffered in 
the Union efforts to control the guerrillas. 
Mosby’s hit and run methods were unpopular, and 
at times he and his men operated in a manner 
somewhat outside the code of war that supposedly 
existed at the time. But they did harrass the 
enemy, and they can probably be considered the 
ancestors of this century’s commandos and 
behind-the-lines partisans. 


THE WHIPPING BOY. By S. E. 
Messner. $4.00 


Pfoutz. 


This is another race relations novel and a well 
intentioned plea for better relations between white 
and colored. The author is a native of Maryland 
and writes of two boys, one white and one colored, 


who decide to room together. The action takes 
place in New York City, and their is plenty of it. 
In the end the white boy bashes in the head of the 
colored boy—among other things. 


THE WARRIOR, By Frank G. 
Doubleday. $3.50 


Slaughter. 


Under the leadership of Osceola, the Seminole 
Indians of Florida held the entire military might 
of the United States at bay. The war continued 
after Osceola’s death in 1838, with guerrilla fight- 
ing until 1842. By that time only three hundred 
Seminoles were left in Florida, the rest having 
given up and moved westward. It is around this 
sad event in American history that Dr. Slaughter 
has woven his story. It is a story of the intrigue 
of that period, of unscrupulous men who used the 
plight of the Seminoles as stepping stones to 
power. Above all, it is a story of American 
treachery. 

There are several powerful characters in this 
novel, including Osceola and his son, the Wild 
Cat. But the author has made his villain into the 
book’s most powerful personality. Major Alan 
Campbell emerges as a man of unqualified evil, 
willing to lie, to betray, to murder in order to gain 
advancement. Campbell works himself into a 
strategic position in the Seminole wars. Through 
Charles Paige, blood brother of Osceola’s son, 
Campbell betrays the Seminoles. They have been 
promised many things at different times. Finally 
they yield to the demand to move westward 
across the Mississippi, doing so because they be- 
lieve in Charles who has acted as the white men’s 
middleman. But Charles discovers that the 
Seminoles are once again to be betrayed. With 
Marie, Campbell’s wife, Charles escapes deep into 
the swamp country more or less a captive of Os- 
ceola. Campbell, badly wounded, is also a cap- 
tive of the Indians. Using Campbell as a hostage, 
Osceola once again negotiates with the white men, 
offering as he has in the past, to live in peace if 
the white men will let him, But even as a prisoner 
the evil Campbell manages to double cross Osceola 
who is taken prisoner while under a flag of truce. 

Woven into this tremendous story of warfare 
in the swamps, of intrigue and double-dealing, is 
a tender love story of Charles Paige and Camp- 
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bell’s wife. Marie Campbell is a writer who has 
also become sympathetic with the Indians’ plight, 
who tries with Charles to see that they are treated 
fairly. Dr. Slaughter climaxes his story with a 
spine-tingling march north from the Seminole’s 
hideout in the “Grassy Water.” Charles, Marie 
and Major Campbell march back to civilization, 
the scheming major apparently a complete victor 
over the Indians, over Charles and over his 
wife. It is apparent that the Major plans to kill 
Charles and Marie somewhere along the line of 
march. But he has failed to reckon with the 
Wild Cat, Charles’ blood brother. In a terrific 
climax, the Wild Cat saves the lovers, and the 
evil Campbell is destroyed. But it is too late to 
save Osceola or his people. Osceola dies in 
prison, most of his people give up the fight and are 
moved to the west. 

Dr. Slaughter has written a vivid story woven 
around a violent and tragic chapter in American 
history. It is a book that once started, is not set 
down until completed. 





Briefly Noted 


THE SPEAKER’S AGENT. By Valton Young. 


Vantage. $2.00 


The author was Congressman Sam Rayburn’s 
county agricultural agent from 1933 to 1949 and 
writes of Mr. Sam as a farmer in Texas, 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG. By Edward 

Stackpole. Eagle Books. $4.95 

Eagle Books is the new trade name for the 
Military Service Publishing Company. This is a 
detailed account of the Battle of Gettysburg in 
terms of men and strategy. It includes many 
maps and reproductions of contemporary illus- 
trations. 


IT’S A BIG COUNTRY. By Ben Lucien Bur- 
man. Reynal. $4.00 


This is Mr. Burman’s account of exploring 
out-of-the-way sections of America in the Ozarks, 
the Everglades of Florida and the Louisiana 
marsh country. With many photographs and 
drawings by the author’s wife. 





EVANGELISM THROUGH THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. By Roy H. Short. Abingdon. $2.00 


The bishop of the Nashville Area of the 
Methodist Church discusses the role of local 
churches and pastors in spreading the gospel. 


TRADE WINDS COOKERY. By Norma Da- 
vis. Dietz Press. $2.50 


Recipes based on tropical fruits and vegetables 
which can be obtained on our markets. 


A DIFFERENT VALOR. By Gilbert Govan 
and James Livingood. Bobbs. $6.00 


A biography of eGneral Joseph Johnston of the 
Confederate army. 


BEN BUTLER: THE SOUTH CALLED HIM 
BEAST. By H. L. Trefousse. Bookman As- 
sociates. $5.00 


General Ben Butler became notorious after his 
famous order No. 28 threatened to treat the ladies 
of New Orleans as women of the streets. This 
biography attempts to view his failings and ac- 
complishments in an objective manner. 


THE BOOK OF FLORIDA FISHING. By 
Gordon Lewis. Brown. $2.50 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERI- 

CAN NEGRO. By Langston Hughes and Milton 
Meltzer. Crown. $5.95 


With nearly 1000 illustrations, this book traces 
the history of the American Negro from the days 
of slavery to the present time. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 
and Dunlap. $10.00 


In two volumes. Grossett 


A complete history of the Civil War in text 
and pictures. The first volume is by Otto Ejisen- 
schiml and Ralph Newman, the second by Ralph 
Newman and E. B. Long. 


CALEB PETTINGILL, 
Fielding Elliot. 


U.S.N. 
$3.95 


By George 


Messner. 


A Civil War novel written around the activi- 
ties and personal battles of a Union naval officer. 
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WIND IN THE FOREST. By Inglis Fletcher. 
Bobbs, $3.95 


A new historical novel about William Tyron, 
Royal Governor of the Carolinas in 1771. 


THE WILD TRAIN. Edited by Charles 
O’Neill. Random. $5.00 


Another book about the great locomotive chase 
of April, 1862 when 22 Union raiders captured a 
locomotive in Georgia and were chased for 86 
miles. It is told largely by the men from both 
sides who took part and includes editorial com- 
ment which makes it the fullest account available 
on the incident. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF KING COT- 
TON. By David Cohn. Oxford. $5.00 


David Cohn is a Mississippi writer and busi- 
nessman, and in this book he tells the story of 
cotton in economic, social and political terms as 
it has affected the regions where it has been a 
principle crop. 


THE DOUBLE MAN. By Elinor Pryor. Nor- 
ton. $3.95 


A novel about an English boy who was kid- 
napped by the Cherokee Indians in the 1730's and 
became one of the great Cherokee leaders but 
had loyalties to his own people. 


BRIDE OF THE RIVER. By Laura Harris. 
Crowell. $3.95 


Set prior to the Civil War, this is a novel of 
a pampered girl who becomes the bride of a 
Mississippi River boat man. The scene is New 
Orleans. 


THE VOICE AT THE BACK DOOR. By 


Elizabeth Spencer. McGraw-Hill. $3.95 

A novel of a Mississippi sherriff who becomes 
involved in a fight against a powerful bootlegger 
and for the life of a Negro. 





MEMPHIS JACKSON’S SON. 
Beechwood. Houghton. $3.75 





By Mary 


Another novel on the race theme, involving the 
successful desire of a colored servant’s son to 
become a doctor. The story is set in Virginia. 


From the University Presses 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS. By Harry 
M. Campbell and Ruel E. Foster. University of 
Oklahoma Press. $3.75 


Few readers in this generation will remember 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts yet even in terms of to- 
day’s sales, she was an extremely successful 
writer. Several of her books were major book 
club selections and for nearly a decade she was 
one of America’s best known novelists, Miss 
Roberts died in 1941 and her most productive 
period was during the early thirties. The authors 
have divided their study, the first extended one 
on Miss Roberts and her writing, into two general 
sections. The first deals with the author’s family 
background, her life in a small Kentucky town, 
her problems, methods of work. The last section 
is a study of her major novels and short stories. 

For the general reader the first section will be 
of most interest as it tells the story of a small town 
girl who faced serious problems of mental and 
physical health. The Roberts family lived in 
Springfield, Kentucky and it was there that Miss 
Roberts lived and did most of her work. All her 
life she was plagued by bad health and in later 
years spent her winters in Florida. But she was 
always in love with Kentucky, peopled her novels 
and stories with Kentucky folks. Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Moddean are authors of “William Faulk- 
ner, A Critical Appraisal.” Both are graduates 
of Vanderbilt University. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH THE 
CAROLINAS. By John G. Bartlett. Univ. of 
North Carolina. $6.00 


Even school children know of Sherman’s march 
through Georgia. His return to the north through 
the Carolinas is much less familiar to Americans. 
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In this march, Sherman’s men passed through an 
area where Sherman had lived and was well- 
liked. Even here Sherman exercised his concept 
of total war, completely laying waste to the 
Carolinas. The author presents a well documen- 
ted account of this tragedy and a clear picture 
of Sherman the man, a man who supported slav- 
ery and loved the South before the war, but who 
loved the Union more, who believed that war 
should be fought effectively and totally or not at 
all. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE: A Biography. 
By Jean Holloway. University of Texas Press. 


$4.95 


Edward Everett Hale is remembered as the 
author of “The Man Without a Country” and 
nothing else. This is the first biography of a man 
who did many other things. Hale was Harvard 
University’s class poet in 1839. He entered the 
Unitarian ministry after graduation, eventually 
became chaplain of the Senate and author of 150 
articles and books. The book that made him 
famous was written for the Atlantic Monthly in 
1863 and was actually designed to influence an 
election in Ohio. It, and little else, is now re- 
membered of the man who lived into this cen- 
tury. 


TARHEEL TALK. By Norman Eliason. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $5.00 


A study of North Carolina speech up to 1860. 


TO R. V. M. AND OTHER POEMS. By Gv« 
trine Milner Mabry. Banner Press (Emory 
University). $2.50 


Poems by a Tennessee poet about Tennessee. 


HISTORY IN A CHANGING WORLD. By 
Geoffrey. Barraclough. Univ. of Oklahoma 
Press. $3.50 


A series of essays on European history, show- 
ing the growth of civilization and the impact of 
events upon this growth. 





The New Juveniles 
For the Very Young 


UP A TREE. By Theresa K. Smith, Steck. 
$1.50 


A story about six animal playmates, centered 
around a kitten and including a frog, duck, little 
pig and puppy. With beautiful pictures in color. 
For ages four to seven. 


THE USEFUL DRAGON OF SAM LING 
TOY. By Glen Dines. Macmillan. $2.75 


An entrancing story of a Chinese laundryman 
whose shop was a haven for lost animals and 
birds. One morning Sam Ling Toy found a lost 
lizard. At least he thought it was a lizard! But 
as time passed the lizard grew into a large dragon. 
The adventures of the dragon should be fascinat- 
ing to pre-school children. 


For Ages 7 to 10 


TOUGH ENOUGH'’S TRIP. By Ruth and La- 
trobe Carroll. Oxford. $2.75 


This is the third story by the Carrolls about 
Beanie Tatum, a boy who lives in the Great 
Smoky Mountains with his beloved dog Tough 
Enough. The Tatums take a trip to the ocean and 
Tough Enough manages to smuggle himself along. 
As the family travels other animals join them 
until they have quite a menagerie. 


JOHN BILLINGTON, FRIEND OF SQUAN- 
TO. By Clyde Robert Bulla. Crowell. $2.50 


John Billington was a Pilgrim boy who sailed 
on the Mayflower. John seemed always to get 
into trouble without meaning to. He became 
friendly with Squanto, an Indian boy—and one 
day he ran into the woods and got lost. John’s 
adventures when he met the Cape Cod Indians 
makes exciting reading. With illustrations by 
Peter Burchard. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF CONGRESS by Har- 
old Coy, THE FIRST BOOK OF FOOD by Ida 
Schieb and THE FIRST BOOK OF WEATH- 
ER by Rose Wyler are three new books in this 
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series published by Franklin Watts and selling at 
$1.95. All books are well illustrated with simple 
and informative text. 


For Ages 8 to 12 


JAN OF HOLLAND. By Peter Buckley. 
Franklin Watts. $3.50 


This is the fourth book in the Around the World 
Today Series by Peter Buckley. The story of 
Holland, its past and its present, is told through 
the experiences of Jan, a real boy who lives in 
Holland today. With numerous photographs by 
the author. 


THE LONE HUNTER. By William O. Steele. 
Harcourt. $2.75 


This is another of Mr. Steele’s excellent wilder- 
ness stories, set in Tennessee in 1810, and written 
around the adventures of eleven-year-old Yance 
Caywood on an exciting buffalo hunt. 


SURE THING FOR SHEP. By E. H. Lan- 
sing. Crowell. $2.50 


A story set in Kentucky and involving a boy’s 
fight to keep a hillside farm. Among the in- 
teresting characters there is a talking Crow named 
Katy Contrary, and a broken-down race horse 
named Odd Chance. 


HALF-TIME HERO. By Curtis Bishop. Steck. 
$2.00 


Another of Curtis Bishop’s excellent sports 
stories and describing the problems of a boy who 
has lived and played in the shadow of his best 
friend but suddenly has to fit himself into the 
football team and manage his private affairs with- 
out his friend’s constant guidance, 


SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS AND FOLK 
TALES. By Gwyn Jones. Oxford. $3.50 
Another addition to 'the Oxford Myths and 


Legends Series, with tweity-four stories of Scan- 
dinavia. 


TABITHA’S HILL. By Ruth L. 
Doubleday. $2.75 


Holberg. 


A story of happy adventures on Cape Anne 
and of the friendship of two girls, one newly 
arrived from Ireland. 


HOLLY RIVER SECRET. By Ann Durell. 
Doubleday. $2.75 


Three children find the answers to several mys- 
teries in the swamps and woods around the cran- 
berry bogs of Holly River. 


THE HAPPY HOLLISTERS AND THE 
OLD CLIPPER SHIP. By Jerry West. Gar- 
den City $1.00 


Mystery comes to the Hollisters in the person 
of a young Hawaiian who is in search of log 
book from an old clipper ship. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SO-HI. By Cynon 
Beaton-Jones. Vanguard $3.00 


A delightful story of a Chinese boy who cut 
off the tails of the Emperor’s favorite horses to 
make a string for his kite. A strong gust of wind 
carries So-Hi into a strange land where he meets 
new friends, including Dripoff, a lonely dragon. 


THE LOST GLACIER. By Showell Styles. 
Vanguard. $3.00 


A fast-paced novel of exploration, involving the 
adventures of two boys who are invited to explore 
a hidden valley in the Himalayas. Modern politi- 
cal tensions are brought into the story by the fact 
that the hidden valley may be a short cut from 
Nepal to Communist-held Tibet. This is a book 
that should interest all teen-agers. 


For Ages 12 and Up 


SABRE PILOT. By Stephen Meader. Har- 
court. $2.75 


Seventeen-year-old Kirk Owen turns from hot- 
rod racing to enlist in the Air Force just as the 
Korean War begins. The author carries Kirk 
through his accelerated training and into Korea, 
providing excellent background for all boys who 
are interested in the Air Force. At the same time 
it is a book filled with dramatic action. 
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FROZEN FIRE. By Armstrong Perry. Double- 
day. $2.75 


An adventure story, set in the Matto Grosso 
country of the Amazon jungles and including an 
Indian treasure map, headhunters and deadly 
snakes. Illustrated by the author. 


THAT DODGER HORSE. By Delos Lovelace. 
Crowell. $2.50 


For ages 10 to 14, this story is set on a Minne- 
sota farm which seemed to be the end of the 
world for a boy who was sent there to visit his 





uncle. But Glen finds Minnesota a pretty nice 
place and finds fun and adventure with Dodger, 
an extraordinary horse. 


SWORD OF FRANCISCO. By Charles Wilson. 
Crowell. $2.50 


One day when Charlie Morrison was checking 
his fox traps in the Pennsylvania woods he ran 
into hundreds of British soldiers, marching to- 
wards a nearby American outpost. In going to 
warn the American camp, Charlie runs into many 
adventures, is accused of treason, gets into a 
British prison, then into battle. 
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This “foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schoolroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every subject 
in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big unabridged dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in a multitude of special works of refer- 
ence. It is equivalent in type matter to a multivolume ency- 
clopedia. When the long life of the dictionary is considered, 
its cost per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the 
total book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
trated ; magnificent color plates ; 3,350 pages. 


REGULAR-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 5 inches. 
Weight, 16% Ib. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 3 Buff Buckram, 2 Volumes, sprinkled edges, indexed 


INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 3 inches: 
Weight, 9% Ib. 


No. 5 Tan Legal Buckram, sprinkled edges, indexed....... 
No. 6 Full Leather, dark brown, sprinkled edges, indexed 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES . . . for every weed 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is a completely new book. Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, it is the latest in the famous Webster’s Collegiate 
series and surpasses all other handy-size dictionaries in convenience 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. A favorite of students 
with its authoritative definition, exact pronunciation, and accurate 
etymologies. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 terms illustrated. 


THIN-PAPER STYLE, 7% x 10 x 1% inches. Weight 3% lb. 
No. 8 Tan Cloth, plain edges, without thumb index 
No. 9 Merriam Linen, dark blue, sprinkled edges, indexed 
No. 10 Red Fabrikoid, sprinkled edges, indexed 
No. 11 Leather, Levant Grain, black, gold edges, indexed. . 
No. 12 Limp Pigskin, dark blue, gold edges, indexed 
No. 13 Limp Pigskin, light brown, gold edges, indexed. . 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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LOOK AT 
THE U.S.A. 


By the Editors of LOOK 


H ere is a book for Americans who want to know more about their country. The 
hundreds of stunning photographs have been selected from thousands by the Editors 
of Look to make a composite picture of the wealth and the dramatic variety of the 
United States of America. Look at the U.S.A. is a companion volume to Look at 
America which has sold nearly three quarters of a million copies. Containing the 
very best of the eight separate regional Look at America guides, this new national 
volume is an exciting addition to the series. Eight of America's outstanding authors 
have contributed essays on the regions of the United States which they know and 
love best, and this regional emphasis gives it a personal warmth and individuality 


rarely found in a book of such sweep and magnificence. 


528 pages of text, pictures, and maps $7.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston 7 























Tennessee’s 


JANE 
MERCHANT 


Her New Book 


THINK ABOUT 
THESE THINGS 


Eighty-six meditations in poetry and 
prayer based on Philippians 4: 8— 
“Whatever is true, honorable, just, pure, 

. Think about these 


Jesse Stuart has said of the writing of 
Knoxville’s prize-winning poet: “Jane 
Merchant has written some of the finest 
religious poems that are being written 
in America today. Her poems remind 
me of the early religious poems by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Chris- 
tian Rossetti.” 


Poems by Miss Merchant have ap- 
peared in many leading publications in- 
cluding The Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, The Christian 
Science Monitor, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and her first book, THE 
GREATEST OF THESE ..., was 
awarded first prize for the best book of 
poetry by a member by the National 
League of American Pen Women. 
Pocket size. $1.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS fp 
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The Final Volume 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Volume 1—General and Old Testament Articles; 
Genesis— Exodus 


Volume 2-Leviticus—Samuel 
Volume 3-Kings—Job 

Volume 4—Psalms— Proverbs 
Volume 5~-Ecclesiastee—Jeremiah 
Volume 6—Lamentations— Malachi 


Volume 7—-New Testament Articles; Matthew 
~Mark 


Volume 8-Luke—John 
Volume 9—-Acts—Romans 
Volume 10-Corinthians—Ephesians 
Volume 11-Philippiane—Hebrews 
Each volume, $8.75 


Volume 12 


With indexes to the entire set; gen- 
eral articles on the Bible, and complete 
texts, in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, and commentary on 
the books of James-Revelatien. Contrib- 
utors are: Burton Scott Easton, Gordon 
Poteat, Archibald M. Eunter, Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, Albert E. Barnett, Amos 
N. Wilder, Paul W. Hoon, Martin Rist, 
Lynv Harold Hough, Kenneth L. Clark, 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., John Knox, and 
Samuel Terrien. To be published Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957. $8.75 


at all Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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A Wonderful Book to Own and to Give... 


The Revised Standard Version Bible 


. . ideal for encouraging a deep love and 
understanding of God's word. It is easy to 
read; easy to understand. Truly the perfect 
gift. Make your selections from these at- 
tractive editions: : 


: Excellent for students and home 
*~~odibraries. 
This popular family-size buckram edition 
. has two-color jacket.. Page size: 514.” x 814" 


A handsome Bible for family use. 
You will be proud to own or to give this 
black, genuine leather Bible. Limp style, 
pes ribbon marker. Stamped in 23-karat gold. 
eoren. Page sizei 514” x 8% 
Excellent for Sunday School use. Contains 12 four-color illustrations, 12 six-color maps, 
and Presentation page. Blue washable cloth with attractive jacket. Page size: 514” x 71," 


$3.25 


Recommended as gift or reward Bible. Attractive, black sturdite binding. Contains 
12 four-color illustrations, 12 six-color maps and Presentation page. Limp style. Stamped in 
23-karat gold. Page size: 5144” x 714” 


A fine India paper edition. Entire Bible less than I” 
thick. Black, genuine leather, limp style edition. Ribbon 
marker. Stamped in 23-karat gold. Page size: 514” x 744" 

$9.00 


A popular, large-size RSV New Testament recommended 
for Bible study, Printed across the page bookstyle, the 


large type size makes reading easy. Blue cloth over boards. 
Two-color jacket. Page size: 5” x 7144” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street New York 17, N. Y. 














